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submit their differences to impartial arbitration, a de- 
cision which in its issue has not only largely contributed 
to the happy brotherly relationship of England and 
America to-day, but has also thus enabled the modern 
world to take probably the greatest step forward in 
history towards the application of right reason and Chris- 
tian wisdom to the settlement of international disputes. 
Nor can we forget many another occasion in which that 
great Englishman seemed to be taking a prophet's stand, 
looking forth on the nations, reading the secret causes 
which make them living or dying, and then, " looking be- 
yond the results of the moment " in the sure conviction 
of his long and dearly bought experience, dreamt the old 
man's dreams, among others — can we doubt it ? — of the 
golden year of international peace, "satisfied" — I quote 
his own words — " that though to-day may not see it and 
to-morrow may not see it, yet the fruits of patience and 
perseverance will be reaped in the long future of the 
nation's existence, when the reckoning cannot fail." 

And, my friends, if, happily synchronizing with the 
holy memories of Whitsuntide, the commemoration this 
week by English churchmen of their great statesman's 
death-day a year ago takes us back in thought to an old 
man's prophetic dream, certainly the great event of this 
week in this place, to be held by history — God grant it 
— as a perpetual memory of blessing to all civilized 
peoples, speaks in unmistakable tones of a young man's 
vision. Can there be any Christian in this place to-day, 
who, recalling the ancient Pentecostal prophecy and 
promise of which I have spoken to you, would wish to think 
that these last words of the young Czar's rescript are any- 
thing but an inspiration and a prayer, sincerely responsive 
to the leading, piously pleading for the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit of wisdom, peace and love ? 

" This Conference shall be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open. It would 
converge in one powerful focus the efforts of all the 
states which are sincerely seeking to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord. It would at the same time cement 
their agreement by a corporate consecration of the prin- 
ciples of equity and right on which rest the security of 
states and the welfare of peoples." 

What is it that blocks the way — do we ask? — to this 
land of Utopia, to the present earthly realization of the 
young man's vision, the old man's dream? lean only 
answer, the mountains of difficulty, which some tell us 
stand in the way, are moral difficulties for the most part, 
faults of character and will, failure of moral courage and 
purpose — in a word, want of faith. And yet, if we be 
Christians, we cannot, we must not, lose heart. The 
mountains of difficulty may be there. We cannot deny 
it. They do block the way to the promised land. But 
we walk by faith, not by sight. It was a saying of the 
great Napoleon, looking out from France on the neigh- 
boring country of Spain : " There are no more Pyrenees ! " 
The power of the human will, the vaulting ambition of 
one man was — so he thought — sufficient to remove this 
greatest of natural boundaries. My friends, do we forget 
the promise of Him who said that by faith we too should 
remove mountains? Mountains of difficulty, mountains 
of misunderstanding, mountains of prejudice, will only 
vanish before the courage which despises difficulty, before 



the insight which sees into the heart of stone, before the 
love which compels confidence. Ah yes ! the true Chris- 
tian faith is like that fabled sword of which one reads in 
the Song of Roland, by which that renowned Paladin 
cleft a way for his army through those same Pyrenees 
mountains to the open land beyond. Such a breach of 
Roland, doubt it not, will one day be made through the 
mountain walls of national jealousy and national pride 
and national prejudice, and open out a way to the land 
of international peace. 

May God of his great mercy send into the hearts of 
each member of this Peace Congress his great gift of 
vision ! Let us pray for them ; and what words could 
we better use than those in which for so many genera- 
tions the Church of Christ has yearly sung her Advent 
antiphon of preparation for the Christmas message of 
peace on earth, goodwill to men : 

" Sapientia ! qua?, ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, attin- 
gens a fine atque ad finern ; fortiter suaviterque dis- 
ponens omnia: vent ad docendum eosviam Prudential /" 



The Redemptive Power of Love. 

BY B. O. FLOWER. 

From the " Coming Age." 

"God is love." — 1 Jonx 4:8. 

" Love is the fulfilling of the law." — Paul, Rom. 13:10. 

"Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace." 



I. 



— Whittier. 



Far back, in ages more savage, barbarous and un- 
reasoning than the present, we find great prophet souls 
who caught luminous glimpses of the redemptive power 
of love — lofty natures who, in exalted moments, dis- 
cerned that love and hate were at the zenith and nadir of 
human development. These were sneered at in their 
day. Even the great Galilean, who struck the keynote 
of enduring progress when he enunciated the Golden 
Rule, was scorned, slandered and crucified. 

By the easy-going, self-loving conservatives, who with 
Pharisaical pretensions made long prayers and posed as 
the upholders of law and order while they devoured 
widows' houses, Jesus was either dismissed with such 
terms of contempt as " wine-bibber," " friend of publicans 
and sinners," or openly assailed as seeking to overthrow 
law, order and religion. The primitive Christians who 
taught the new commandment of loving one's enemies 
suffered as malefactors, and no methods of torture were 
too brutal to be meted out to them. 

Socrates, with brain teeming with ennobling ideals 
and elevating thoughts, found the hemlock pressed to 
his lips by those who claimed to be the defenders of law 
and religion. Epictetus, poor and maimed in body, was 
banished by Domitian, so great a menace was such a love- 
radiating, gentle and spiritually-minded person to an 
emperor who dwelt in an atmosphere of hate, suspicion 
and sensualism. It was Epictetus who observed that 
" nothing is nobler than high-mindedness, gentleness and 
philanthropy, and doing good." 

The rise of man is marked by the supremacy of love 
over hate, of the spiritual over the animal. Domitian, 
who was the incarnation of hate and animalism, could 
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uot tolerate the radiance of a soul so charged with lofty 
love as Epictetus. He was like the ancient Cretan who, 
after dwelling for thirty years in a dark cave, was one 
day dragged into the radiant, health-giving sunlight, 
when he screamed aloud that the sun's rays poisoned 
him. 

I remember when at college a friend of mine related 
a little instance which occurred in his own life. He was 
sitting one dark day at the bedside of his dying child. 
Suddenly the little sufferer exclaimed, " Oh, father, we 
are down in the cellar ; how dark and cold it is ! Let us 
go up into the beautiful sunlight." And in a moment, 
without heeding the tender words which gushed from a 
breaking heart, it stretched out its little arms, exclaiming, 
"Now we are going into the light, and, oh, father, how 
bright and beautiful everything is ! " So the human race, 
which for uncounted ages groped in the cellar of animal 
passion, under the dominion of hate, selfishness and 
brute force, is slowly beginning to perceive a new light, 
is gradually going up out of the cellar into the sunlight 
of love. The path is long, and humanity moves slowly. 

Social development, ethical progress and spiritual 
supremacy are marked by centuries and ages rather than 
days and months. Yet, when we compare the develop- 
ment of humanity to-day with the high-water mark of 
olden times, when the doctrines of " an eye for an eye " 
and " might makes right " were all but universally 
accepted, and when the acme of ethics was considered 
reached by those who loved their friends and hated their 
enemies, we shall agree with Whittier when he sings : 

" There sometimes glimpses on my sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right; 
And step by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man." 

Notwithstanding the ebbs in the rising tide of human 
life, the general trend of humanity is unmistakably 
toward the realization of that spirituality which alone can 
give unto the immortal soul peace, joy and the reserve 
strength which only comes to those who are enabled to 
draw upon the eternal reservoir of redemptive love. 
When a soul is so permeated with love that it goes out 
to every struggling life, it has reached a degree of true 
culture of far more moment to humanity and itself than 
the most elaborate intellectual training that the proudest 
universities can give. The arrogant multi-millionaire who 
assumes superiority by virtue of dollars, and who, dwel- 
ling on the animal plane, lives for selfish gratification, is 
far lower in the scale of true nobility than the unselfish 
and devoted mother, in the little log cabin on the western 
frontier, who patiently and lovingly strives to make her 
home a center of love, peace and happiness, and whose 
dearest aim is to bring up in the paths of truth, integrity 
and highmindedness the lives intrusted to her keeping. 

II. 

An atmosphere of love promotes harmony and favors 
health in body and mind. It fills the soul with peace ; 
it encourages every ennobling emotion ; it carries with it 
the dignity, gentleness and refinement of true culture. 
There is a beautiful oriental tradition in which is described 
a rose that is said to bloom eternally at the gate of 
Paradise, and that at some moment there comes into 
every life a breath of its wonderful fragrance, raising by 



its mystic power the thoughts, ambitions and aspirations 
to nobler ends, and filling the whole being with a peace 
and happiness never known before. Such is the influence 
of love, which keeps the Golden Rule as a guide and 
beacon through life, ever striving to elevate manhood, to 
sweeten some bitter life, to strengthen some faltering 
soul. 

Emerson thus speaks of the growth of love in a single 
breast, narrow in nature at first, but reaching out into the 
world in the grand consummation of its development : 
" For it is to be considered that this passion of which we 
speak, though it begins with youth, yet it forsakes not 
the old, or rather suffers no one who is really its servant 
to grow old, but makes the aged participator of it not 
less than the tender maiden, though in a different and 
nobler way. For it is a fire that kindles its embers in 
the narrow nook of a private bosom, caught from the 
wandering spark out of another heart, glows and enlarges 
until it beams upon multitudes of men and women — 
upon the universal heart of all, and so lights up the 
whole world and all nations with its glorious flame." 

Love is the motor of life upon the higher plain. Many 
men and women who are struggling from the lower to 
the higher fail to appreciate this fact in its full signif- 
icance ; hence there is friction, the warring of the selfish 
desires and the old-time ideals and ambitions with the 
higher and broader impulses from which is born unsel- 
fishness, that sweet but unostentatious flower of the 
spirit, so like the violet, mignonette, and lily-of-the-valley, 
which, obscured by their more showy companions, are 
content to live, blossom and breathe forth their wonder- 
fully refined fragrance for the delight of all who come 
within the range of their influence. When the spirit of 
love rules in the brain, it becomes luminous, the harsh- 
ness disappears, and breatlth of thought is no less marked 
than the positive inspiration which emanates from the 
love-lit natures. Well might the ancient apostle rank 
love above even sturdy faith and steadfast hope. 

A very beautiful illustration of the redemptive power 
of love over a person considered low in the scale of cul- 
ture was related to me many years ago, and, as it is so 
typical in its character, I give it as nearly as I can recol- 
lect it. The incident occurred in France during the 
gloomy days of the terrible religious persecution in that 
then ill-starred land. A philanthropist, named Jerome 
Harel, who saw and felt the sufferings of the masses in 
their fierce struggle for life, went frequently into the 
streets where the poor were crowded together in misery 
and wretchedness, and freely dispensed money to the 
distressed. One day he came face to face with a young 
man on whose haggard countenance despair had stamped 
its frightful impress. Irresistibly drawn to this youth 
by that strange magnetic power of which the wisest 
know so little, yet feel so oft, he accosted him kindly, 
and inquired into the trouble that so visibly manifested 
itself in his face. Frankly the youth replied that he was 
suspected of being tainted with heresy, and his employer 
had discharged him some days since. His parents were 
dead ; a sister, to whom he was devoted, was his only 
near relative ; she was now dying with fever, — he had 
no money for medicine or food. He had tried every- 
where for work, but all gates were closed to him. M. 
Harel heard his story ; gave him means ; visited the sick 
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sister, who died a few days later. Subsequently the 
youth was arrested and sent to the galleys, his only 
crime being that he was " suspected of heresy." At the 
galleys, Listolier — for such was the youth's name — 
coming constantly in contact with criminal natures, 
breathing an atmosphere of brutality and crime, became 
himself hardened, as have tens of thousands of other 
innocent victims, who have been sent to prison compara- 
tively good men, but to emerge from confinement ruined 
wretches destined to curse the race. In the course of 
time Listolier was set at liberty; he made his way to 
Paris. Here the Argus eyes of the police watched him 
from time to time. He felt conscious of the stamp of 
shame he carried with him. He sought work, only to 
meet repeated refusals. He begged bread ; he almost 
starved. And then came the fearful struggle in a man's 
nature when starvation joins with forces of evil for the 
conquest of spiritual promptings ; the conflict in his soul 
was frightful, and at last he fell. Two months later he 
was making his livelihood by robbery. One night he 
broke into the mansion of a rich bachelor. He entered 
the bedroom where peacefully slept the master of the 
house ; the moonbeams fell through the window across 
the bed, lighting the face of the sleeper. Listolier ap- 
proached, knife in hand, murder in heart. Suddenly he 
seemed riveted to the floor; his face grew strangely 
white; from his hand the glittering blade fell with a 
crash ; on his knees by the bed sank the robber, while 
from his lips escaped a groan such as mortals only utter 
when the soul writhes with remorse. M. Harel — for 
the sleeper was none other — awoke, and, seizing a 
weapon, prepared to defend himself. He soon found, 
however, he had no cause for fear. Listolier, in the 
agony of remorse, narrated the details of his career after 
his arrest, closing by saying, "Now, sir, kill me or call 
the police. I came here prepared to murder. I never 
saw before how hopeless a wretch a man may become." 
" You came here to murder," said M. Harel, slowly ; 
"you shall remain here a saved man. I know," said the 
aged philanthropist, " the causes that led to your ruin, 
for you were not sinful when the cruel edict of intoler- 
ance sent you to the galleys. Society is as much respon- 
sible for your downfall as you yourself;" and to himself 
he added — "far more so." Then he continued: "Now 
I, a part of society, will help redeem you. Stay with 
me, my trusted servant. To-morrow .1 go to the south 
of France for some months ; you may accompany me. 
When you return your associates will have lost sight of 
and forgotten you, and you yourself will be so changed 
that you will not fall into temptation. The gates of the 
future open before you and offer you the opportunity to 
be a true man." 

Listolier was saved. He became invaluable to M. 
Harel — brave, noble, frank and trustworthy, with a 
great heart ever throbbing in sympathy for the poor and 
oppressed. Before his death M. Harel gave him a large 
sum, saying in so doing, " The poor will be blessed when 
I am gone"; and they were, for, long after M. Harel's 
face was seen no more, the poor blessed M. Morrel, the 
good, who was none other than Listolier, the convict. 
This story is a sublime illustration of the power of love, 
whose sweet influence uplifts every soul that encourages 
its development, and sheds on other lives the glory of 



the higher life, the richest blessing from above, the splen- 
dor of a divine influence. 

The scholastic education, so highly prized and so valu- 
able in this day of fierce competition for success in life, 
does not supply that culture most essential to the build- 
ing of happy homes on earth, and the unfolding of a 
broad, spiritual life, or that preparation absolutely neces- 
sary for the soul, if it is to be fitted on earth to enter the 
University of Eternity. In truth, too frequently the 
college education and the influence to which the young 
life is subjected in getting it tend to destroy this most 
vital element of true education. 

All influences that promote selfishness, intolerance and 
a love of vice or immorality, or that take from life its 
deeper and richer significance and encourage a butterfly 
existence, are essentially demoralizing and destructive 
to the proper growth of one's higher nature. When we 
measure a life by the work it accomplishes in ameliorat- 
ing the sufferings, stimulating the higher impulses, and 
brightening the existence of the toiling and struggling 
brotherhood of man, — in creating an ideal home, where 
the soul is cultured, where the fruits of the spirit ripen 
into the richest maturity, where the flowers of truth, 
charity and gentleness fling forth their fragrance on 
every hand, where day by day man advances nearer and 
nearer the great throbbing soul of Infinity, while his 
heart expands and becomes more Godlike at every step 
that is taken, — we say, measured by this standard (and 
only by this can we regard life worth living), many 
whose names are great, and whose fame hangs on the 
lips of tens of thousands, are only skeletons, soulless and 
lifeless, while thousands whose names the mad world 
little notes are entitled to a lofty position. 

III. 

The development of the supremacy of love is a growth 
rather than something to be attained at a single bound. 
For there is so much inborn selfishness in the heart of 
man that must be uprooted, so much love of one's own 
enjoyments and disregard for the fate of others that 
must be placed in subordination, that he who wishes to 
give his soul here that culture that will make life on 
earth a blessing to the race, and life beyond a triumphal 
march of endless progression, — he who appreciates the 
boundless possibilities of the spirit, and who would, so 
far as opportunities permit, benefit every life that comes 
into contact with his own, will find before him a lesson 
that requires all the days allotted to him to master. He 
cannot hope to attain a disinterested or unselfish heart in 
an hour, a day, or a year ; it is a growth, — the changing 
of the crude rock into the breathing statue. One might 
as well expect to master Greek or Latin in a day as 
suddenly to change his nature, in which there is so much 
that is selfish, into a life of self-sacrifice. 

We cannot wait for great opportunities to present 
themselves ; it is the little acts of life that give wealth or 
poverty to our higher nature, according as they are im- 
proved or disregarded. When the needs of the world 
come to us for a helping hand we are liable to revolve in 
our minds as to whether or not we are to be benefited. 
Self — self — always self, instead of inquiring whether 
the action needed or steps contemplated will help the 
world onward, or make the hearts and homes of the 
people purer and happier. 
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Nowhere is the cultivation of unselfishness more im- 
portant than at the fireside. If the husband and wife 
will mutually determine to cultivate the spirit of self- 
sacrifice in their daily life, their homes will be gardens 
of joy, peace and fragrance, and the children that come 
into such charmed circles will follow the precepts given 
and the examples seen in the lives of their parents, and 
grow up strong in the cardinal virtues. 

IV. 

Our educational systems are largely responsible for the 
lack of emphasis given to the Golden Rule and all it im- 
plies in society to-day. Hugo has well said, " The ten- 
dency of man to-day is to fall into his stomach." We 
may go a step farther, and add that another pernicious 
tendency of scholastic education is to exalt the intellect 
above the spiritual nature. It is not enough that man be 
fed ; the mind must be instructed. It is not enough that 
the intellect be schooled ; the higher intuitions must be 
quickened, the moral nature aroused, the coronal region 
of the brain must be stimulated, that divine illumination, 
that spiritual supremacy may ensue. This is true in 
regard to society no less than it is applicable to individ- 
uals. The powerful parasites who prey upon the hard 
earnings of millions, acquiring vast fortunes by means of 
indirection, no less than the swindler, the forger and the 
polished libertine, are striking illustrations of intellectual 
training when it is not accompanied by a moral uplift. 
The fatal flaw in our educational systems of the past is 
to be found in a narrow training, or an equally limited 
and often more dangerous inculcation of religious dogmas 
and creeds, in lieu of that broad spirit of love which, by 
developing the superior region of the brain, causes the 
Golden Rule to supplant the spirit of selfish greed, creedal 
dogmatism, or unilluminated intellectuality. 

Slowly we are learning more and more of the redemp- 
tive power of love. The breadth, peace, strength and 
nobility it gives to life when this supreme lesson is 
learned is even now beginning to flush the eastern sky of 
thought with a prophecy of the splendor of a new day. 



This Unholy War. 

BY GEORGE W. HOSS. 

Some wars have been characterized as " holy," but if 
any deserve the title of "unholy" it is the one now 
raging between England and the Transvaal in South 
Africa. This unholiness lies, as I see it, with England. 
Look at the conditions : 

1. A peace-loving and Christian Queen, who has for 
more than half a century reflected honor on her nation 
and on her sex. 

2. A people in the very front rank of nations in civil- 
ization and Christian sentiment. So strong is this 
sentiment that the government has deemed it wise to 
recognize one branch of the Christian Church and pro- 
vide for its support from the public revenues. 

3. The English nation, through its commissioners in 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, was one of the 
most prominent and most efficient in formulating and 
adopting the articjes providing for an International 
Court of Arbitration. 

4. These articles pledge all nations ratifying the same 
(1) to efforts to secure peace among nations in general, 



and (2) to specific efforts among themselves. Here are 
the first two articles : 

"Article 1. With the object of avoiding as far as 
possible recourse to force in international relations, the 
signatory powers agree to employ all their efforts to 
bring about by pacific means the solution of differences 
which may arise between states. 

" Article 2. The signatory powers decide that in the 
case of grave difference of opinion or conflict they will, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse,»so far as circum- 
stances permit, to the good offices or mediation of one or 
more friendly powers." 

5. In harmony with this comes a proposition from the 
Transvaal to England for arbitration. This is in the first 
article of the ultimatum from the Transvaal, and reads thus : 
" That all points of mutual difference be regulated by 
friendly recourse to arbitration or by whatever mode 
may be agreed upon by this government and her Maj- 
esty's government." 

In the face of this, all England runs mad with the 
war spirit. Instead of considering arbitration, in six 
days Parliament is voting money and men for war. This 
war spirit is fairly expressed by Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, in Parliament, when he said : " There will be 
no disposition on the part of this House to place any 
obstacles in the way of granting supplies for the rapid 
and effective prosecution of the war." 

The spirit of disregard of arbitration is shown : (1) in 
the fact that no mention, so far as the press dispatches 
show, was made of the Transvaal proposition ; (2) in the 
vote on the resolution in behalf of arbitration. Mr. 
John Dillon moved an amendment to the address in re- 
ply to the Queen's speech, as follows : 

" We humbly submit, before more bloodshed takes 
place, that a proposal be made in the spirit of the recent 
Conference at The Hague, with a view to finding in ar- 
bitration a settlement of the differences between the two 
governments." 

After a very brief discussion, a vote was taken with 
54 for the resolution and 322 against. Here were 54 
out of 376 in favor of arbitration, and 322 opposed. 
Here is the war spirit scenting blood. Verily, we are 
driven to the sad conclusion that the savage is still dom- 
inant in man whenever the war tocsin is sounded. 
Christianity and Christian civilization seem to go for 
nothing. Mr. Dillon uttered a sentiment — namely, "In 
the spirit of the Conference at The Hague" — that ought 
to have made every member of Parliament stop and 
reverently consider whether the voice of twenty-six 
nations does not mean something. But no ; it was 
dashed aside with a rush and flippancy, as if it were the 
voice of a town meeting. 

Even in the face of this majority against arbitration, 
we are happy to be assured that there were a few elect 
ones who had not bowed the knee to Baal. Mr. Dillon 
characterized this as an " ignominious war " ; another as a 
" damnable massacre " ; and Mr. Davitt resigned his seat 
in the house as a means of expressing his protest against 
the war, and in his speech of resignation he declared 
that " This war would be known as the greatest crime of 
the century." Can any lover of peace doubt that the 
centuries to come will look back upon this war as the 
blackest spot on the once fair escutcheon of England ? 



